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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, edited from the 

original manuscripts and authentic editions. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. E. Vaughan. In 2 vols. Cambridge University 

Press; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. — pp. xix-516, 577. #18.50- 

The author says: " I have attempted three things in the following 

volumes, to collect all the political writings of Rousseau in one body, 

to present a correct text of what he wrote, and to define his place in 

the history of political thought." 

The chief writings reproduced — in the original French — are: 
Discours sur I'Inigalite, Lettre a M. Philopolis, V Etat de Guerre, the 
article Economie Politique, in the EncyclopSdie (and the article Droit 
Naturel in the same EncyclopSdie), Extraits and Jugements on the 
writings of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre, Contrat Social, first and second 
version, Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne VI to IX, Projet de Consti- 
tution pour la Corse, Considerations sur le Gouvernement de Pologne. 
To these are added: fragments from Emile, and from first Lettre de la 
Montagne; various letters to various correspondents, Mirabeau, 
Voltaire, Usteri, Buttafuoco, etc.; then, quite a number of unpub- 
lished notes from the manuscript collections in Geneva and Neuchatel. 
— All that needs be said here is that we have a very useful collection, 
and while there may be manuscripts which Professor Vaughan has 
not seen, he has surely seen as many as any student of Rousseau's 
political writings has ever seen before; moreover, judging from the 
remarkable grasp of Rousseau's thought by Professor Vaughan, the 
choice of those published can be inferred to be very judicial. On 
the other hand, it is not always easy to understand the arrangement 
of the material. For example, fragments related with the Contrat 
Social are scattered all over the two volumes, sometimes for internal 
reasons, sometimes for external reasons. The same is true of the 
Discours sur Vlnegalite. And unfortunately the Index, which might 
have remedied this evil, is not satisfactory at all. 

In endeavoring to present a correct text, Professor Vaughan has 
spared no pains, and deserves gratitude and admiration. How badly 
this work was needed will be realized in reading the Preface. Careless 
and unintelligent editors have often " put in or left out negatives "; 
elsewhere we find malheureux substituted for heureux; or again 
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au-dessus for au-dessous. Such errors " are so thickly strewn — in the 
better known treatises, one at least for every second or third page — 
that it is possible some may have escaped my spud " (p. x). " There is 
no fragment, however short, the ms. of which I have not collated at 
least twice. And with all the more important pieces (whether edited 
or unedited) I have repeated the process six or seven times " (p. xi)* 
The editor has deemed it wise, however, to uniformize the spelling, 
and to modernize the punctuation. The second may, at times, be 
dangerous. He had the help of a young French scholar, Paul Barbier, 
of the University of Leeds — called away, however, by the war before 
the second set of proofs came in. 

This review is not the place. to dwell too long on the question of 
preparation of the published text, and on the erudition side; the 
philosophical results are more important. The writer feels bound, 
however, to warn the reader that Professor Vaughan has an altogether 
too scanty knowledge of the work of French scholars on Rousseau. 
How can a man write an up-to-date book on the political writings of 
Rousseau, if he does not know of Faguet's various publications on 
Rousseau's politics, or H. Rodet's Le Contrat Social et les idSes 
politiques de J. J. -Rousseau (Paris, 1909, in 8°) (in these works may 
be found some valuable discussions, e. g., of the ideas of Rousseau on 
War — and also in Beaulavon's edition of the Contrat Social) and 
Nourisson and Dide? The Revue d' Histoire littSraire, and other 
French periodicals where he could well expect to find researches on 
Rousseau, Professor Vaughan ignores altogether. He looked through 
the Annates J. J. Rousseau, it is true, but very hastily, for, in the same 
volume XIII which he quotes, he has not seen, settled by indisputable 
facts, a question which he discusses himself (the date of the Essai 
sur les langues, p. 44), neither has he noticed a relevant discussion by 
the same author (Masson) of the date of the Contrat Social, pp. 49-56. 

The third task undertaken by Professor Vaughan was to define 
Rousseau's place in the history of political thought. The results of 
his long and painstaking labors are formulated in a long Introduction 
of 117 pages, and in substantial Introductory Notes to each work, or 
group of fragments. Many of the notes are not only original in thought 
but contain very elaborate and minute studies on the date and cir- 
cumstances of writing, on manuscripts, and editions; those on the 
Constitution of Corsica, and on the Considerations of the Government 
of Poland are particularly to be commended for their thoroughness 
and their novelty. Altogether there are about 300 pages of original 
material. 
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The ' political ' Rousseau of Professor Vaughan is a magnificent 
tribute to the excellence of modern methods in literature and philos- 
ophy; such methods are much slower, but much more accurate and 
solid than those of former days. And, if — as the writer firmly believes 
— the anti-traditional views of Mr. Vaughan on Rousseau's political 
ideas are just, their acceptation involves a transvaluation of Rous- 
seau's values in ethics, in pedagogy, in theology as well. All this, if 
established, would be particularly important in English countries be- 
cause, at last, the Rousseau manufactured by Morley would cease to 
exist. Morley has a keen mind, but even the keenest mind cannot ap- 
prehend things rightly if it has not at its command a knowledge of the 
circumstances which determined the attitude of an author, or even 
inspired his ideas. Morley like so many others took Rousseau's 
reasoning as built entirely on abstract principles, deducing from them 
further abstract theories; this led to an entire misunderstanding of 
Rousseau. Morley did as well perhaps as could be done with the 
old method, but, having read carefully only the few recognized stan- 
dard works, even though these were the best and most thoughtful, he 
was obliged to guess Rousseau ; only a man who studies the author as 
Mr. Vaughan did can know Rousseau. 1 

The first revolutionary statement, which prepares the reader for all 
the others, Mr. Vaughan offers at the outset: " A glance at these 
volumes will suffice to show that more than half of their contents were 
written with a directly practical purpose " (p. vii). Another glance 
at these volumes will reveal that there was a progression along that 
line; that is to say, that while one must admit the existence in earlier 
days of a natural disposition to argue from abstract principles, this 
disposition had given way gradually; it gave way to such a degree that 
Rousseau found himself more than once embarrassed by former 
theories, and such as were considered fundamental in his philosophy by 
all who had read him and commented upon him up to this very day. 
The only excuse — inadequate — for this superficial reading, is the fact 
that Rousseau himself remained, by mere sentimentality, loyal to such 
earlier dogmas even when they were no longer consistent at all with 
his more mature views. Mr. Vaughan says rightly: " A new Contrat 
Social, a Contrat Social revised in the light of the Gouvernement de 
Pologne, would have been one of the most curious and instructive 

1 Should some one be desirous to see a recent example of the wrong method of 
trying to understand Rousseau from his theoretical utterances only, he may turn to 
the article published in 1912 by a well known Italian Jurist, G. del Vecchio: Grund- 
gedanken der Politik Rousseau's (in Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 
VI, 1. Reprinted separately). 
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books on record " (p. 86). One might go further and say: " revised 
in the light of the second part of the Contrat Social," since Mr. Vaug- 
han has himself remarked that: " In the latter part of the Contrat 
Social, . . . the abstract plea has fallen into the background, and a 
cautious, almost a timid regard for national prejudice and historical 
tradition has taken its place " (p. 78). 

It is to the influence of Montesquieu that Mr. Vaughan ascribes this 
shifting on the part of Rousseau to a mainly relativistic philosophy. 
He has for that view the authority of Rousseau himself: " ' Liberty 
is not a fruit which grows in all climates. It is not therefore within 
the reach of all nations. The more we reflect on this principle estab- 
lished by Montesquieu, the more its truth will be felt. The more it 
is disputed, the larger the opening for establishing it by fresh proof.' 
If title's page and author's name were not there to prove it, who would 
ever have guessed that these sentences were, written by Rousseau? 
Who would believe that more than a fifth part of the Contrat Social 
is devoted to expounding them? or that the whole of the author's 
subsequent work in Politics [Lettres de la Montagne, Constitution de la 
Corse, Gouvernement de Pologne] is nothing more nor less than an 
application of the principle hese summarily laid down? " (p. 71). 

The fondness for pointing out ' influences,' so characteristic of our 
modern scholarship, is very noticeable in Mr. Vaughan's work, and 
there is a possibility that he has yielded too easily to this temptation. 
Rousseau was a slow thinker, but above all things intelligent; he began 
his books with the idea that he knew exactly what he was going to 
write, and he expressed his theories dogmatically, but as a matter of 
fact he changed his mind almost as fast as he was putting things down 
and giving more thought to the subject. In the meanwhile he never 
re- wrote, he just mended. And what made things worse, although 
he changed all around some striking formula, he had an almost 
childish (or artistic?) love for trenchant sentences, and could not 
make up his mind to give them up even when he no longer believed in 
them. Mr. Vaughan's analysis shows this at every turn, and the fol- 
lowing pages will offer some illustrations. There is little doubt 
then in the writer's mind that Rousseau would have discovered 
the relativity of political theories all by himself — even if Montes- 
quieu had never written one line — as soon as he left music and liter- 
ature to go into political philosophy. Had he not altered along the 
same line his theory of the first Discours against Art and Sciences, — 
all practically taken back in his Lettre sur les spectacles? Thus the 
following would seem altogether too strong: " The influence of Mon- 
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tesquieu is, in truth, the dominant influence throughout the latter 
part of the Contrat Social, as well as the practical treatises which 
followed. It is no less marked in Rousseau's treatment of the three 
traditional forms of Government — Democracy, Monarchy, and Aris- 
tocracy — than in what he says of the ' empire ' of soil and climate, of 
the moulding force exercised upon the ideals and destinies of nations 
by outward circumstances, by inherited character, by historical tra- 
• dition " (p. 72). Moreover, if Montesquieu had perhaps popularized 
the theory of relativism, one must not forget that it was current 
among students of the time, and Rousseau may have taken it from 
any source just as well as from Montesquieu. Rousseau himself 
speaks of the " principle established by Montesquieu " {Contrat, III, 
ch. 8) not discovered by Montesquieu. Moreover, the fragment 
(Vol. I, pp. 351-5) which discusses this theory without the slightest 
allusion to Montesquieu, seems to the writer to point to a theory which 
was considered as general property and as nothing particularly new. 
Let us not forget the words of De Venel in the Encyclopedie, that if 
Montesquieu had suspected how current the ideas on climate and tem- 
perature were among physicians, he would have spared himself the 
trouble of venturing into that field. Rousseau (at Madame de 
Waren's) had studied medicine quite a little. 

Elsewhere the ' influence ' is Plato, elsewhere Locke, elsewhere 
Hobbes or Grotius. But Mr. Vaughan himself says: " The real 
masters of Rousseau are to be found not in the bypaths, but in the 
beaten track. They are Hobbes and Grotius, they are Pufendorf and 
Barleyrac, above all they are Locke, Montesquieu, and Plato " (II, 
pp. 8-9) — the " beaten track ": then how could one trace them to one 
specific source? They are in the air, as to-day such ideas as feminism, 
pacifism, preparedness. Circumstances impose them, and any thinker 
discusses them naturally. 

However that may be, the main fact remains that Rousseau as a 
political writer — no matter how paradoxical it sounds — is a relativist 
first of all, and that the Rousseau who comes out of that new method 
of approaching him, is most disconcerting at first. "To those who have 
familiarized themselves with the overwhelmingly large Rousseau liter- 
ature and its stereotyped formulas, such sentences as: " He was the 
first to attack individualism face to face in its speculative stronghold;" 
(p. 6) , " The contract and the state of nature are only disturbing ele- 
ments in his theory of Right " (p. 44); " It is Rousseau's conviction 
that without organized society there can be no such thing as morality 
for man " (p. 50); " So far from being the charter of individualism the 
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Contrat Social is a defiant statement of the collectivist ideal. . . ." 
(p. m), etc., come like shocks. But such statements are so entirely 
in accordance with undisputable data regarding Rousseau's writings, 
and with the argument as a whole, that the very non-spectacular way 
in which Mr. Vaughan overthrows the century-old prejudiced inter- 
pretations is quite impressive in itself. Only a long, patient, first- 
hand acquaintance with the original texts could give him this quiet 
assurance in writing down such apparent paradoxes, an acquaintance 
so intimate that the use of such or such word no longer is an impedi- 
ment to accurate understanding or an element of confusion' — for 
Rousseau used words very inconsistently, relying on the intellect of 
his readers in a way that his commentators have shown to be alto- 
gether too complimentary. 1 

Let us record briefly three of the most striking of these reinterpre- 
tations. 

1. One of the most commonly accepted ideas is that Rousseau is 
the father of individualism. Against this view, Mr. Vaughan comes 
out most resolutely. He begins his battering on the very first page: 
" Strike out the Discours sur I'InSgaliti with the first few pages of the 
Contrat Social, and the ' individualism ' of Rousseau will be seen to 
be nothing better than a myth " (p. 1). And further: " The first point 
to be made is that Rousseau, so far from supporting the individualist 
theory, is its most powerful assailant " (p. 2). Again: " All we can say 
is that he was the first to attack individualism face to face in its spec- 
ulative stronghold " (p. 6). On p. 21 he explains. At the beginning 
" until the Contract is made," man is his own lord, " but throughout 
the rest of the treatise [Contrat Social] all this is forgotten," that is to 
say, as soon as organized society begins individualism is given up. 
And what is more, not only does Rousseau reject individualism — he 
adopts, without reservation, the most complete anti-individualism. 
Here are the words of Rousseau himself: " These clauses properly 
understood, reduce themselves to a single one, that is the total sur- 
render (alienation totale) of each associate with all his rights to the 
community at large " (Chap. VI). It is " total surrender," " muti- 
lation " and " annihilation." ... Of course Faguet had underlined 
this, Dide had done the same thing (to better accuse Rousseau for his 
intransigeant ' Calvinism '), and some others as well. But from saying 
it to explaining it, there is quite a distance. What looked like a paradox 
under Faguet's or Dide's pen, now looks in Mr. Vaughan like an 

1 The writer has tried to warn against this danger, of reading Rousseau care- 
lessly, in Mercure de France, June 1, 1912: "La Notion de Vertu dans le premier 
Discours de J. J. Rousseau." 
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indisputable truth; we understand how it came about, how it was the 
theory which Rousseau actually developed, how he struggled to reason 
away the contradiction between this attitude and the one with which 
he had started and which he did not strike out — as he ought logically 
to have done: " L'homme est n6 libre et partout il est dans les fers. . . ." 
Mr. Vaughan goes further in showing that Rousseau allows himself 
to be carried away into nothing less than collectivism by his way of 
interpreting the Contrat, " a collectivism as absolute as the mind of 
man has ever conceived. This is the doctrine back of the Economie 
politique; in the Contrat Social Rousseau sets himself to prove it by 
every argument at his command " (p. 39). The doctrine of the 
" General Will " is really the doctrine of Rousseau, no matter how well, 
on account of secret individualistic aspirations, he sometimes tries to 
conceal it (see pp. 57, 59, etc). It is true that the " Sovereign," who is 
the " sole judge of what the service of the State demands," is the 
" Community " of the individuals, but we know that the Sovereign 
" demands death for the man who does not accept the religion of the 
State ", and thus we come to this conclusion: " Other writers, Vico, 
Montesquieu, had assailed the individualist theory indirectly, and 
from the side of history. It was reserved for Rousseau to attack and 
vanquish itin its stronghold, as a speculative theory of Right " (p. m). 
And to show that' Rousseau intended to apply his theory, we are 
reminded 'that he who had written in earlier years: "The first man who 
having roped off some ground dared say: this belongs to me and found 
people naive enough to accept that, was the true founder of civil 
society. How many crimes, wars, murders, how many miseries and 
horrors might someone have spared humanity who would have 
destroyed the enclosure and cried to his fellowmen: Do not listen to 
this impostor; you are lost if you forget that the fruits are everybody's 
and the soil nobody's " (2d Discourse), — he, gave it later as his view 
that on entering " the civil state, the citizen surrenders possession 
with all its powers into the hands of the community " (p. 104). In 
the Contrat Social he says that " the State itself is founded on the 
right of property " (p. 108). It is true that in the Entile — published 
in the same year as the Contrat — he speaks of the right of the first 
occupant, but soon after this, starting again on his anti-individualistic 
path, he speaks thus in the Constitution of Corsica: " Far from desiring 
the State to be poor, I should wish, on the contrary, to see all property 
in its hands, and no individual admitted to any share of the common 
stock, save in proportion to his services. . . . My desire is not ab- 
solutely to destroy private property — for that is impossible — but tc 
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keep it within the narrowest bounds: to give it a standard, a rule, a 
curb, direct it, subdue it and keep it always subordinate to the public 
good. In a word, I desire that the property of the state should be as 
large and strong, and that of the individual as small and weak, as 
possible" (pp. 108-9). Why should this surprise us when in the 
Preface to this same writing Rousseau maintains that the Government 
is not made for the nation, but the nation for the Government: " Les 
plus sages . . . observant des rapports de convenance, forment le 
Gouvernement pour la nation. II y a pourtant beaucoup mieux a 
faire: c'est de former la nation pour le Gouvernement " (II, pp. 306-7). 

2. Closely connected with the theory of individualism and collectiv- 
ism, and, in a way, only another statement of the same theory under a 
different name, is the theory of Return to Nature. It is the more 
popular theory of Rousseau, if one may say so, the more spectacular, 
the one which prevails in courses of literature. 

Mr. Vaughan in his interpretation maintains that the Discours sur 
I'lnSgalite may indeed be taken as advocating a theory of individual 
or natural rights, but that this work stands by itself. " The theory of 
the Discourse, if there be any theory at all, can by no possibility be 
anything but a theory of individual rights " (p. 14); but " the opinion 
that the Discourse is a treatise on political theory — a crude version 
of the Contrat Social — must be rejected no less than the suggestion 
that it is a cry for political reform " (p. 14). 

The persistent misunderstanding comes from this: Rousseau ex- 
amines the social state and the state of nature, and because he declares 
the social state bad, commentators have inferred that he considered 
the state of nature good — which does not follow at all. As a matter 
of fact (if, for the sake of simplicity we leave out here the question of 
happiness which is not necessarily the same as the question of moral 
excellence), Rousseau declares in the same second Discourse, that 
man could become morally good only after he had passed from the 
natural state to the state of organized society (which again does not 
mean that social organization will render man at once morally good, 
— the organization must still be good. Cf. p. 50). 

Together with the notion that Rousseau proclaimed man to be good 
in the state of nature, goes this other also ascribed to him, that man 
has in himself a natural law which will lead him morally right, and 
that he needs only to listen to that law to organize society well. But 
the truth of the matter is that, in thus representing Rousseau, one 
ascribes to him the ideas of Locke — which Rousseau attacked. This 
absurdity has been going on for much over a century; it is indeed one 
of the worst pieces of carelessness confronting students of philosophical 
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and political ideas. The expos6 of Mr. Vaughan is perfectly lucid — 
let us quote a few lines: " The knot of the whole question lies in the 
treatment of the state of nature. ... To Locke, the state of nature is 
a state of ' good will and mutual assistance ' between man and man; to 
Rousseau, a state in which each man is utterly isolated from the rest. 1 
To Locke, therefore, the state of nature is the civil state, minus only 
its political machinery. To Rousseau the one is the direct opposite 
of the other. It may be admitted that neither conception is anything 
better than a fiction. But it is the merit of Rousseau, that unlike 
Locke (or indeed any other previous writer), he has a lively conscious- 
ness that it is so. It is a further and still more striking merit that his 
fiction is by far the more plausible and fruitful of the two. The 
' natural man ' of Rousseau does at least answer to his name. The 
corresponding being of Locke's fiction is nothing less than a very good 
Christian in disguise. The one is a healthy animal. The other has 
pored himself pale over the Sermon of the Mount. And here we come 
to the core of the whole matter. The corner stone of Locke's theory 
is the assumption of a ' natural law ' — a law of admitted duty to 
others — ' known and read of all men ' in the state of nature. Rousseau 
is under no such illusion. The idea of natural law is conspicuously 
absent from the Discours sur I'InSgalite " (p. 16). And again: " The 
idea of natural law held the field since the days of the Roman Jurists. 
... It is therefore the clearest proof both of Rousseau's speculative 
genius and of his intellectual honesty that he should have decisively 
rejected it. And the chapter -of the original Contrat Social, which 
lays bare in detail the hollowness of the whole conception, is a master- 
piece of philosophical criticism " (p. 17). 

The writer may be allowed to say that he had examined the idea 
of the goodness of human nature in an article in 1913 in Revue du 
XVIII Siecle: La thSorie de la Bonte naturelle de I'homme chez Rousseau, 
which forms a chapter of a book to be published after the war. And 
his conclusion was the same: Rousseau does not believe in the goodness 
of human nature, — no more than he does in the opposite theory on 
which Hobbes built his theory of state. Still it is not enough to 
indicate such misinterpretations; one must explain them. Mr. 
Vaughan rightly lays part of the responsibility at Rousseau's own 
door: Rousseau called natural law what he really defined as law of 
reason: " To his mind the term Natural Law — or, as he rightly prefers 
to call it, the ' law of reason ' — is a legitimate term tp denote the 
common sense of justice which has gradually formed itself in the 

1 Man needs no other man, because everything is in plenty and the men in early 
days were few. 
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minds of men during long ages of moral discipline and of positive 
law " (p. 17). Mr. Vaughan also indicates another reason for the 
misunderstanding in Rousseau's commentators' minds, a reason 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized: " The moral zeal of the 
man was always winged with religious fervour. . . . If he denounces 
the follies and vices of man, it is largely that he may justify the ways 
of God. ' Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the 
Creator. Everything becomes evil in the hands of men ' " (p. 15). 1 
It is a fact that Rousseau never took particular care to reconcile this 
lofty disposition of justifying God, and his observation of the real 
social world. 

Still that is not enough. There was a third reason which forced 
Rousseau to keep the natural law, or conscience — it~is another name 
for the same thing; — and it is rightly that the notion of moral Con- 
science (see specially the Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard from 
which it passed over into Kant's Critique of Practical Reason) is 
considered to be one of the corner stones of Rousseau's philosophy. 
That notion of course is exclusive of the idea of law of reason — for, 
if we get the rule of conduct by reason, what is the use of a conscience, 
or if we get it by a conscience, what is the need of getting it by reason? 
3. This leads us to the third point we wish to examine in Mr. 
Vaughan's work, his treatment of the social contract in Rousseau, with 
which he does not seem to have dealt very thoroughly. Let it be under- 
stood first of all that we are going to discuss the theory of the social 
contract, and not the book which contains the theory. 

Since Rousseau, far from being an advocate of individualism, is 
asking for the " total surrender " of the self to the community, one 
may expect that his notion of the contract would be one of a very 
binding nature, and indeed, " the first thing to strike us is the gulf 
which parts the Contract of Rousseau from that of Locke. . . . 
The Contract of Locke is an absolutely free Contract. Its terms may 
be indefinitely varied. . . . That of Rousseau, on the contrary, .is a 
tied contract. Once men have decided to enter upon it, no choice is 
left as to its terms " (p. 47). Thus when Rousseau speaks of 
political Rights, in his notion of the State, he really means the prin- 
ciple of political Duties. The main question then is: How is the 
Contract binding? or rather, how can the Contract be made binding? 
For, if it should not be binding, it would be as good as non-existent. 
Now, Mr. Vaughan had explained that, as Rousseau wrote on " in 
the years following the publication of his political treatise (in 1760), 

1 That again is an observation that had been made with relevancy before Mr. 
Vaughan by Faguet. 
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the balance was silently reversed, the abstract principles, the abstract 
method of the Contrat Social fade swiftly into the background " 
(p. 85), nay, already the second part, almost the two thirds of the 
book itself amounted to " a tacit abandonment of the abstract idea 
of Right," and " when this, the corner stone is withdrawn, the whole 
theory as built up in the Contrat Social is shaken to its base " (p. 84). 
The right of the State to claim the surrender of the individual was 
given at first as being based on the contract, but since, now, this sur- 
render had to be made dependent on other means (laws, magistrates, 
punishment) that was evidence enough that the Contract was after 
all not considered binding. Rousseau himself acknowledged later 
his loss of confidence in the Contract: " We have it from his own lips," 
writes Mr. Vaughan, " that, at the time the Contract is made, man 
is entirely lacking in all that constitutes the moral sense. And that 
can only mean that he is incapable of recognising any moral obligation. 
The moral sanction, therefore, falls to the ground, as that of brute 
force had done before it, and the Contract is left with no sanction 
whatsoever. It might just as well have never been made " (p. 43). 

One might say perhaps that the Contract's observance could be 
considered as resting on its own reasonableness; man might find it 
profitable to voluntarily bind himself. But Rousseau had conclusively 
shown in the first Contrat Social that if the State was made for the 
advantage of the individual, then the individual ought, on that very 
principle, no longer to be bound as soon as he found it to his advantage 
to ignore the Contract, and was sure of not being caught. This 
chapter Rousseau dropped subsequently, because it furnished so 
strong a weapon against the value of the Contract — which he desired 
to keep. 

Mr. Vaughan kindly suggests another solution, namely that gradu- 
ally reason would succeed in bringing into perfect accord the two 
notions, now conflicting, of advantage of the individual and submission 
to the Contract in all cases. Unfortunately " Time is just what 
Rousseau is not willing to give " (p. 44). Then what could Rousseau 
do? He felt all the time the imperative need of something which 
will oblige man to cooporate with the State; his whole political struc- 
ture crumbles without it. This struggle, this search, is very notice- 
able in the pages of the Contrat Social itself. He does not formally 
dismiss the Contract, hoping at each next step to find something to 
support it: First he speaks with enthusiasm of the " law " as dictating 
obedience to the Contract, but obviously this is a cir cuius vitiosus; 
what could force th6 man to observe the law any more than to obey 
the contract? Then he turns to the " lawgiver ", but that lawgiver 
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must be so perfect that he can draw laws which man may be willing 
to obey in all circumstances, he must be a Solon, Lycurgus, or 
Moses ... in fact, it would take a God — as well say that this means 
is not be to thought of. Then he tries all sorts of ways of controlling 
the citizen : A most elaborate system of magistrates, forcing each other 
to force all to observe the law or contract; or systems of votes by 
which one class can hold in check the other, and vice versa. His long 
chapter on Roman social organization is very representative, showing 
how the Romans did it; they did it by what he describes — but 
never calls — force, the very thing which he had tried so hard to 
remove in the first pages of his book, indeed the whole book was 
written to establish a Right that would not be Might. . . . 

Now Rousseau is about to publish his treatise (1760) — for the 
valuable thoughts that are contained in it independently of the specific 
question of the Contract, and for the money he must make to live, 
— and he has no solution yet. 

Mr. Vaughan has nothing further to say. May therefore the writer 
not come in, and offer his view of the problem as he has given it in 
detail in the Revue d' Histoire littSraire for Oct.-Dec. 1912? Rousseau, 
having given up all hope of finding a guarantee for the observance of 
the Contract, resorts to God: No power in the world can force man to 
remain morally observant of the law or of the Contract, but God can. 
There is no choice, and Rousseau writes this famous chapter on La 
Religion Civile. Mr. Vaughan himself reminds us of the fact that 
this chapter was hurriedly written after the rest; it is scribbled, 
moreover, on the back of that chapter on the " Lawgiver " where 
he had said that the lawgiver really ought to be not human but divine. 
In other words, this chapter on Civil Religion which Mr. Vaughan 
(and many others) consider a digression, is to the writer the keystone 
tq the whole structure of Rousseau — unwelcome keystone to Rousseau 
in a way, since he had looked for many others, but having found no 
other, and being too honest to publish a book in which the main 
question was left unanswered, he yielded to the pressure and accepted 
the traditional solution. 

At the same time we understand now why, having finally accepted 
God as the safeguarder of the Contract, Rousseau conies back also 
more and more to the belief in innate Conscience, or natural (as opposed 
to rational) moral law, which he had dismissed in the Second Discourse, 
and in the opening pages of the Contrat Social. Moral conscience is 
the voice of God leading to observance of the Contract. 

With this interpretation of Rousseau's thought we account not only 
for the puzzling chapter on civil religion, but also we are in a position 
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to offer a sound explanation for the omitting of the original second 
chapter of Book I of the Contrat Social. That chapter contained a 
denunciation of the religious theory: i. e., Rousseau had proclaimed in 
it specifically his intention to find a theory of political organization 
which would not be dependent on a religious creed. But how could 
he keep that chapter while inserting at the end of his treatise a theory 
culminating in the famous words: Let the one who has accepted to 
live in the state and who then will not accept the dogmas of civil 
religion " without which it is impossible to be a citizen or a faithful 
subject ... be punished by death."? 

Rousseau was in a great hurry when he published his Contrat Social 
(the same year as Nouvelle Heloise and Emile); there were too many 
philosophical puzzles claiming at the same time his attention, and he 
was too much taken also with the idea that the notion of the social 
contract could be worked out philosophically, to let it go. So, one 
might say that he rather felt than understood the necessity of calling 
in God, to support the contract; and he did not realize how deeply his 
whole social philosophy was affected by that return to orthodoxy. 
Had he understood, he would have straightened things out himself. 
The reason why he did not understand was because he never again gave 
all bis thoughts to abstract considerations on the origins of political 
Right; all he did was to restate more or less his theories of the political 
treatise in a few pages of Emile, and in the Lettres de la Montagne; 
in later writings, practical problems absorbed his attention. He 
knew, however, that something was not right, and his famous word to 
Dussaulx — the authenticity of which we have no reason to doubt 
— proves it: " As to the Contrat Social, those people who are going to 
boast that they understand it, they are cleverer than I am. The 
book must be re-written, but I have neither strength, nor time to do 
it." 

Let us add here that Mr. Vaughan's critical judgment (I, pp. 90-95) 
on the chapter on Civil Religion is admirable in its impartiality, its 
temperance of language, and its keenness. It is the best the writer 
has yet seen. 

In his Epilogue Mr. Vaughan draws a very neat comparison between 
Rousseau and Fichte. Of course Fichte ranks with the champions 
of the Absolute State against the Individualists, in his Grundzuge des 
Gegenwartigen Zeitalters ( 1 804-5) and in his Reden an die Deutsche 
Nation (1807-8); but he is not as much as one may think a follower 
of Rousseau. " To him, as to Rousseau, the ' surrender ' of the in- 
dividual member — it is significant that he invariably uses the harsher 
term ' subjection ' — is total and absolute." But " It is so in a much 
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harsher and more sinister sense than it is to Rousseau himself " (Vol. 
II, p. 518). In the discussion of the rights of the State against the 
citizen, Rousseau subsequently limits by all sorts of qualifications the 
absoluteness of the principle; for instance by his assertion that the 
State is not entitled to exact from the subject anything beyond what 
is necessary for its service; or by his admission that, when once the 
demands of ' civil religion ' have been satisfied, the State has no right 
of further cognizance of opinion. The State Rousseau has in mind is 
one in which every member is fired with a resolute craving for the 
welfare of the whole; the State in which the ' general will ' is, so far 
as may be, the ' will of all ': "In such a state, so long as it remains 
such, there can be little fear that the majority will trample upon the 
just claims of the minority." Rousseau really wants popular control 
of the Government, which (p. 521) " Fichtescorn fully brushes aside." 
Mr. Vaughan says well: "The individualist in Rousseau has never 
wholly been exorcised by the collectivist " (p. 522) ; if he is afraid of 
the disorder involved unavoidably in a revolution, at least he con- 
siders the latter theoretically fully justifiable. For Fichte it is the 
reverse. 

With regard to the rights of the State toward other States, the 
standpoint is even more completely different. Fichte adopts Hobbes's 
theory of the natural state of wars. "... every State," he writes, 
" strives either to assert its rule over Christendom, or, failing that, to 
win the power of doing so at some future time: to maintain the balance 
of power, that is, in case another State seeks to disturb it; and, in 
dead secret, to secure the chance of disturbing it hereafter on its own 
account. Such is the natural and necessary course of events, whether 
it be admitted, whether it can be consciously realized or not." Rous- 
seau's verdict on the contrary is unwavering: " From the early Etat 
de Guerre to his final utterances on Poland, he never falters in the 
conviction that ' War is, with tyranny, one of the two worst scourges 
of mankind, and among the deadliest evils which it brings in its train 
is the tyranny with which it is coupled in this usurping condemna- 
tion ' " (p. 523). The sole war that he is prepared to justify is the 
war of self defence. 

As to the two concessions made by Fichte that Christian people 
ought not to wage a war of extermination ' among themselves,' and 
that although war is ' natural and necessary ' under present condi- 
tions, Rousseau's and Kant's idea of a ' perpetual peace ' may be 
held as a dream for the distant future, — they have, says Mr. Vaughan, 
been given up by Treitschke and his followers. 

Smith College. Albert Schinz. 



